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Jltscellanca Sntfjropologtca. 



Secretion of Milk in New-born Children. By Natalis Guillot. 
{Archiv. Gen. de Med.) 
The breasts of healthy children of both sexes secrete milk imme- 
diately after birth The function commences after the falling-off of 
the navel string from the seventh to the twelfth day, and ceases to 
flow after the lapse of a few days. The secretion is normal, and 
is only seen in a healthy child. The mammary glands are then per- 
ceptibly tumified. The milk may be obtained by pressure, sometimes 
by drops or jets. It is white, neutral, or alkaline, and becomes acid 
in atmospheric air. It consists of a serous and creamy portion, like 
women's milk, and presents, under the microscope, the same globules, 
containing casein, fat, and sugar. It is, in fact, a true milk. This 
secretion of milk in new-born children has been noticed before, but 
has been considered an exceptional case ; hence its name in Ger- 
many, hexenmilch (witch milk). Schlossberger obtained from a boy 
a drachm of such milk. It consisted of 9675 water, - 82 fat, 
005 ash, 2 - 38 casein, sugar and extracted matter. In the same 
paper Dr. Guillot strongly recommends the daily weighing of new- 
born children, which gives a positive index of their state of health. 
They ought to gain daily 10-15 grammes. The loss of weight fre- 
quently indicates an approaching disease. 

On Longevity, with special reference to Hessen. By Dr. Nebal, 
in Zweiter Berecht der oberheis. Gesellschaft fur Natur und 
Heilkuude. Giessen. 
It has been computed that one in 4000 reaches 100 years. This 
proportion is found in the northern parts of England and Scotland, 
Sweden, and Norway. An example of the most advanced age is that 
of Patrecz Czartan at Karansebes, not far from Temeswar, in the 
Banat. He was born 1539, and died 1724, aged 185 years; his 
youngest son of his third marriage was 97. There is an instance of 
a more advanced age, ostensibly from an epitaph in the Leonhaud 
church of Linden, in which the age of Thomas Kars, died 1588, is 
stated to have been 207. Easten, in his Human Longevity, published 
1799, gives 1712 instances of centenarians. Van Oven {On the De- 
cline of Life) gives a list of 2000 centenarians. Among the Germans, 
George W under, born at Wiilferstadt (Salzburg district) April 23, 
1626, died in the hospital of Griez, December 12, 1761, aged 136 
(well authenticated). Hannemann (Ephem. nat. cur., 1680) mentions 
a man of Rostock, who died at the age of 152. Hessen has produced 
an older man, George Burkhard, of Wettesingen district, Zrerem- 
berg. Winkelmann (Beschriebung von Hessen) says of him, that at 
the age of 180 he appeared in March 30, 1597, as a witness in the High 
Court of Marburg, and was then in full possession of his intellect. 
He enumerates 101 persons in and about Giessen, from 1559 to 1849, 
who had arrived at 100 years and upwards. John Hilcke died, aged 
120, at Geismar; Joh. Casp. Drapp, aged 123, in 1715, at Petershain; 
Joseph Brunner, born in Treppstadt, November 26, died November 20th 
1827, aged 121 years. He enjoyed a pension from the King of Bavaria. 
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Extracts from Leib und Seele (Body and Soul). By J. Schallek. 

Weimar. 

The question whether the races of mankind have descended from 
one couple, or from many, is, however interesting, of but small im- 
portance as regards the psychical nature of man. The difficulties 
which surround the former assumption are apparently insurmountable. 
The descent from one couple is defended chiefly on the ground that 
the identity of human nature is inseparably connected with that view. 
But this is an error. Whatever may have been the origin of man- 
kind, it does not foll&w that by the separate origin of races, they are 
necessarily constituted different species. On the other hand, the 
assumption of descent from a common origin does not a priori enable 
us to form a judgment on the physical and mental capacity of the 
existing races. Men descended from one common stock may degene- 
rate so, that human nature is nearly effaced in them. We may, if 
we please, entertain the hope that the difference of races may, in the 
lapse of time, by the concurrence of influences, become fainter, and 
finally disappear, and we connect with this hope the conviction that 
the lowest existing races are capable of the highest intellectual 
development. But we know of no probable process by which the 
degenerate races may return to their original healthy physical type, 
without which a psychical amelioration is scarcely cogitable. 

Viewing the question from a scientific point, the assumption of 
different original stocks is supported hy the pertinacity with which 
the various races retain, under the most different conditions, their 
specified forms. But we may admit such an original difference of 
races, without being compelled, as naturalists, to consider mankind 
as separable in species. In order to prove that the races are not 
different species, the fact is adduced that these races can interbreed, 
and produce fertile offspring. It is clear that the whole question 
becomes confused, unless we are first agreed as to the notion species. 
If it be maintained that only such races of animals — but these with- 
out exception — belong to the same species which can interbreed and 
produce again an offspring prolific between themselves, we possess 
apparently a sure criterion of identity of species established by nature. 
On account of the insufficiency of observations, this notion of species 
is not yet systematically established by zoology. Other characters of 
specific difference have therefore been sought after. In order to 
establish the difference of species in mankind, despite the fact that all 
races interbreed, the supporters of that doctrine have adduced the 
facts of successful interbreeding between animals considered by 
zoologists to belong to different species. But admitting these facts 
as perfectly authenticated, we might just, on account of the successful 
pairing, consider them as belonging to the same species despite of 
striking organic differences. And why should zoology hesitate to 
abandon, in such cases, the theory of difference of species whenever 
a prolific interbreeding is sufficiently established, so much the more 
as zoology assumes the domestic dog, though exhibiting the greatest 
difference in organic structure, to belong to one species, it being 
certain, that were there not existing in these dogs the capacity of 
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interbreeding, no one would hesitate to consider them as belonging 
to different species ? 

Giebel {TLunde rasen ocler Hundearten — Dog races or dog species ?) 
says : " Nowhere in nature, nor in the domesticated state, do we see 
races so much differing as the greyhound and the terrier, the poodle 
and the Egyptian dog, the spitz, the bulldog, the retriever, &c. 
These typical races of domestic dogs diverge from each other, not 
merely more than the species of many beasts of prey, but represent 
in certain characters, a great variety of carnivora." Or are we to 
consider the fact of prolific intercourse as not decisive with respect 
to identity of species ? At any rate, it is somewhat hazardous to 
to consider animals as belonging to the same species, simply on the 
ground of their being reproductive, though we find in their organisa- 
tion such decided differences, that much less would be required to 
induce us, in other animals, to consider them as specifically distinct. 
Certainly, if we admit fertile interbreeding to be a decided criterion, 
an essential difficulty to separate mankind in different species is 
removed. The differences obtaining between the races of mankind 
are certainly not so trenchant that we are forced to consider them as 
specifically distinct. When, however, we consult systematic zoology, 
it cannot be denied that differences considerably less are deemed 
sufficient to separate animals in different species. Such is the present 
state of this question. We must leave it to zoologists to determine 
the still confused question as regards the races of mankind. We are 
chiefly interested in the question as regards the mental nature of 
man in the assumption specific differences of mankind. 

We reject the theory as one-sided, that it is of no importance in 
what way we view the question of specific differences of mankind. 
The physical aspect no doubt presents itself first, but soon the 
psychical nature of man asserts its importance. 

In viewing mankind as consisting of different species, no one has 
gone so far as to deny the identity of the genus humanum. With 
regard to the mental character of these various races, we must first 
consider in what consists the specific character of man in his psychical 
aspect. We have in a preceding chapter designated personality and 
free will as the specific difference between man and the brute. If we 
deny to any individual race this personality and free will, that is, if 
we assert that this or that species of mankind will never arrive, not 
even by the influence of other races, to a consciousness of their per- 
sonal dignity, we may call such individuals men, but in point of fact 
they are not more so than incurable cretins. The possibility of meet- 
ing individual tribes, consisting of such cretin-like individuals, cannot 
a priori be denied. But we have no right to consider such a complex 
of beings as a particular race, and to degrade human nature to the 
level of the ape. . . . 

No race has been found absolutely incapable of any intellectual 
improvement. No race has been found without any moral feeling or 
ideas of right and wrong, nor any who had no idea of their person- 
ality. ... It is difficult to decide the question how far many so called 
savages are capable of improvement, either by their own innate power, 
or at least by foreign influence. 



